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disappear, and the descendants of a ksatrdbandhu would come 
to be regarded as hsatriyah themselves. In the Manava Dhar- 
masastra the distinction could hardly be observed, since its 
ethnic outlook on Ksatriyas was so broad that Sakas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, and even Clnas, were held by its author to have 
been Ksatriyas by race, who had been rendered outcast only 
by long abstention from Brahminical ways of life and protracted 
separation from Brahmins. 17 If, therefore, Sisunaka was origin- 
ally an Elamite prince who afterwards made himself master 
of Magadha, he would, in the plenitude of his power, naturally 
seek the hand of an Indian princess of a Ksatriya house; and 
his descendants could very properly be designated ksatraban- 
dhavah in early Sanskrit records. That some of his descendants 
intermarried with well-established indigenous dynasties is known 
from literary evidence. Thus, Bimbisara is stated to have mar- 
ried a sister of Prasenajit of the Iksvaku dynasty, 18 and Udayana 
of Kausambl is represented as having taken to wife a sister 
of Darsaka, grandson of Bimbisara. 19 

Our finding throws some light on the fact, long familiar to 
the scholarly world, that brisk trade began between India and 
Babylonia about 700 b. c 20 With the advent of an Elamite 
dynasty into Magadha, commerce would be fostered between 
India and Babylonia, Elamite policy being at that time pro- 
Babylonian. We are also able to understand the presence of 
so-called Assyrian, but really Babylonian, elements in early 
Indian art. Babylonian influence, traced in other spheres of 
Indian cultural activity, receives, too, an intelligible explanation. 

Harit Kbishna Deb 

Calcutta, India 



The Name and Nature of the Sumerian God Uttu 

JAOS 40, 73 f. the writer discussed the character of the 
Sumerian god Uttu (TAO-KXJ) and proposed to consider him 
as the god of commerce and the arts of civilization. Originally, 

" Manu, X. 44. 

18 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 3. 
•» BhSsa, Svapnavdsavadattd, Act I. 
20 Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 115. 
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I thought, he was a god of fertility, perhaps with solar asso- 
ciations, to judge from the similarity between the name Uttu 
and Utu = Babbar, as well as from certain analogies. That 
he was a patron of culture and a god of fertility may be 
regarded as certain, but the explanation of his name, as well 
as the consequent deductions, was wrong. The true explanation 
is furnished by CT 19. 17, Col. I. 6ff. and GT 11. 48. 32 ff. In 
the first passage we have: 
EI (u-tn) EI: ersitim 8a[plitim], "lower world" 
Mr-nu-gi-a : „ „ „ 

ki-ur : duru[SSu], "foundation platform" (JAOS 40. 317) 

ki-ilr-ra : ne'rib ersitim, "entrance to the (under) world". 

The second passage has: 
kukku: EI-E[I]: matu sapl[itu], "lower world" 

r, ■■ „ ■■ [ ] 

utte : „ : [erjsitu sapl[itu]. 

The etymology of the word utu-utte has been given by De- 
litzsch, SOI 44, who correctly identifies it with ut-tu: ereb- 
Samsi, "sunset", lit. "entrance of the sun (into the underworld)". 
Delitzsch does not strengthen his position by repeating the 
hazardous combination of Gr. "Ep<r/?o9 with erebu, but there are 
excellent parallels in the semantic development of Sum. edin, 
"western desert, underworld" (AJSL 35. 171, n. 2) and Egypt. 
imnty, "west, underworld". The word uttu-utu-utte then 
means properly "netherworld", but since our divinity is a god 
of fertility we must refer it to the subterranean world of life, 
and not to Hades proper. That uttu is associated with the 
apsu appears from its synonym kukku, which elsewhere is an 
equivalent of gug (Lu), "chaos", from which it is derived. The 
Babylonians, like the Hellenes, conceived of chaos as an 
amorphous fluid mass, closely related to the apsu, Heb. tehom. 
In the Flood-poem, line 88, we read: m'ir kukke (like dsib- 
kusse) ina lildti usaznanu Samiltu kibdti = "The regents of the 
kukku will cause the (storm) clouds to rain down hail (Ungnad, 
ZDMO 73. 165) in the evening". Here the idea that the 
ultimate source of rain is the subterranean ocean is ex- 
pressed as clearly as in Amos and the Avesta. 

If uttu is a synonym of ki, "underworld" (Zimmern, against 
Jastrow) we would expect the lord of the uttu, the mw'?r kukki, 
to be called the En-uttu, just as En-ki is the lord of the ki. 
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Nor are we disappointed. In a very important tetragonal 
cylinder, published by Keiser in Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of J. B. Nies, No. 23, this very god En-ut appears. 
The opening of the text is best preserved, but has been un- 
fortunately misunderstood throughout by the editor, so I will 
give my own translation: 

1. To thee, O apsu, seemly maiden (ki-sikil [me]-te-gal), x 

2. To the house of the ocean (? e-gur [?]-ra) may thy king 
betake himself, 

3. En-ut, king of the apsu. 

4. Thy quay of malachite he has [ ] 

5. [ ] lapis lazuli he has come to thee. 

6. The house of Enki, the pure 

7. Bull, king [ ] hero endowed with might (a for d?), 

8. In himself (ni-bi) he meditated, together (diS-bi) he con- 
sulted; 

9. To the house of the ocean (?), which is Enki's pure sea 
([a]-ab-ba hug me-a), 

10. Where in the midst of the apsu a great sanctuary is 
established, 

11. [ ] the pure might (?) of heaven, 

12. The apsu, the pure place (resp. maiden), the place of 
determining fates, 

13. [ ] the ear of king En-ut, 
14 [Enk]i, lord of determining fates, 

15. [Nug]immut (so!), lord of Eridu (i. e., the apsu), 

* * # 

20. The apsu, life of the land, the beloved of En-ut, 

21. The pregnant one, 2 [] perfect in fulness (sukud-da tum-ma) 

* * * 

23. The nether sea, the life of the land a rival has not, 3 

24. The mighty river, rushing over the land. 

In the badly mutilated second and third columns we read 
the name En-ut in connection with the various works of fertility 

1 We have here a paronomasia associated with a profound mythical 
conception. The word ki-sikil (so, not ki-el, Thureau-Dangin, HA 17. 32 f.) 
means literally "pure place", but also "virgin, maiden". 

2 For this meaning of si-zag, or zag-si, lit. "full of side", see AJSL 
35. 181, n. 5. 

3 Or "In the nether sea — a rival he has not". 
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in a number of places ; toward the end of the tablet Enki and 
his sukkal Isimu appear (Keiser reads the name Isimu wrongly, 
and renders "messenger of the yellow scorpion".) 

From this text it is clear that En-ut 4 is merely a variant 
form of Enki or Ea, since both receive the same appellations, 
and Nugimmut is given as a title to En-ut. With Ea, wisdom 
and fire, 5 from which spring the human arts and crafts of 
civilization, have their source in his nether ocean; in the myth 
of Oannes, whose cuneiform original remains to be discovered, 
the god rises from the sea (properly the apsu) and teaches 
men the amenities of culture. In Uttu, the patron of commerce, 
we have a third Babylonian figure of the Prometheus type, a 
true culture-hero. 

In our text, the apsu, the Sumerian virgin-mother Engur, 

or Nammu, appears as a virgin, into whose fertile womb her 

lord, En-ut, pours his fertilizing seed and renders her pregnant. 

But we have learned that uttu is really a synonym of abzu 

and engur, so we should expect Uttu to be originally feminine, 

like Engur- Apsu, and to show the same androgynous tendencies 

as Apsu-Ti'amat, Tammuz, iStar, and the ancient oriental gods 

of fertility in general. Nor are we misled. Schroder's valuable 

publication, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 

No. 63, Col. III. 41 states that d TAK-KU (No. 65, Col. III. 18 

glosses d TAK-KTJ by ut) is the daughter of Anu (mdrat Anu). 

Uttu is therefore, according to another theory, of even greater 

antiquity, we may suppose, a form of Istar, since the latter 

is also mdrat Anim, as well as mdrat Sin. One of the greatest 

weaknesses in the critical study of Assyro-Babylonian religion 

is the failure to distinguish sharply between different theories, 

which were current often simultaneously, and appear, as in 

Egypt, even in the same composition. It is one of the great 

merits of Jastrow to have stressed the principle of distinct 

theories, held originally by special schools of theologians, and 

later syncretized. 

W. F. Albkight 
American School in Jerusalem 



* It is possible that the divine name En-ut-ti-la means "Lord of the 
nether sea of life", but more likely that the rendering "Lord of the day 
of life" is correct. 

s AJ8L 35. 165. 



